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circumstances wouldf admit of; but the too rigid construction of the laws by the government officials, shut out the equity of his demands, and threw him upon the action of Congress for redress.
Accordingly, in 1793, he presented a memorial to that body, stating his claims, and the nature, and extent of the services he had rendered the army, in the most trying conjunctures of the war; to which he appended the letters of Gen. Washington, and Greene, heretofore quoted, as well as other testimonials of his merits : among which were certificates from General James Clinton, Parsons, and Gates, together with others from Col. Pickering, the principal of the department, with whom he had last served. These were backed by a letter from George Clinton, the Governor of New York, whose friendship for Col. Hughes, began anterior to the war, knew no abatement so long as its object survived.
But every effort to obtain justice from Congress was unavailing, and three days after his return from the last fruitless journey to Washington, disappointment, and its concomitants, hastened the ravages of a disease contracted in the public service, and he died at Tappan, on the 15th March, 1802, in the seventy-fifth year of his age.
Col. Hughes was a man of spotless integrity, and unsullied honor; sagacious to discern the right, and inflexible in his determination to pursue it. His fortitude in the most trying times was never shaken, and in physical, and moral courage, he was exceeded by none. His attachments were imperishable; and no change of circumstances, or mutability of fortune, could weaken his friendships, so long as their objects were deserving. He survived most of his revolutionary coadjutors, and in the close of his life, was made to realize the ingratitude of the government, which at the hazard of that life, and the sacrifice of his fortunes, he had assisted to establish.
Two sons of Col. Hughes were in the army of the Revolution, and both served on the staff of Major Generals, in the